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Yellowstone Signs Historic 
Bioprospecting Agreement 


A “bioprospecting” agreement 
between Yellowstone National 
Park and Diversa Corporation, 
the first ever negotiated in the 
U.S., may serve as a model for 
similar agreements on other 
U.S. public lands. Signed last 
August, the agreement allows 
Diversa to harvest and study 
the commercial uses of 
Yellowstone’s “thermophiles”’, 
while providing financial 
dividends to the Park. 


Microscopic Biodiversity 


Yellowstone’s world famous 
hot springs, geysers and other 
thermal features provide 
diverse habitats for thermo- 
philes, microbes whose ability 
to survive extreme high 
temperatures make them and 
their enzymes potentially 
valuable in industrial pro- 
cesses. The great diversity of 
thermophiles located in 
Yellowstone make it a great 


place for bioprospecting, 
searching for valuable natural 
chemical and genetic com- 
pounds. 


Biodiversity prospecting is not 
new in Yellowstone. The first 
research permit involving 
microorganisms was issued in 
1898. In the 1960s, microbes 
were discovered in geothermal 
features living at temperatures 
previously thought too high to 
support life. 


As little as one percent of 
Yellowstone’s microbes living 
in thermal features have been 
identified, indicating levels of 
biodiversity which may rival 
those of tropical rainforests. 
Recent research indicates that 
Yellowstone’s thermal envi- 
ronments may provide valu- 
able information on the origin 
of life on Earth and on the 
possibility of extraterrestrial 
life. 


Thermus Aquaticus 


Yellowstone’s most famous 
thermophile is Thermus 
aquaticus, discovered in 1966. 
In 1983, Cetus Corporation 
sought out 7: aquaticus to 
produce an enzyme capable of 
surviving intense heat. 7: 
aquaticus performed well and 
the heat-resistant enzyme it 
produced ultimately allowed 
Cetus to manufacture large 
samples of DNA through a 
process known as polymerase 
chain reaction (PCR). 


Cetus’ patents on the PCR 
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process and the enzyme from 
T. aquaticus were upheld in 
court rulings. Cetus ultimately 
sold the patents for $300 
million, plus royalties from 
sales. Current annual earnings 
from PCR are reported at over 
$200 million and could rise to 
$1 billion. 


Park Bioprospecting 


By regulation, the taking of 
plants, animals or minerals is 
specifically prohibited in 
national parks. An exception 
is made for the collecting of 
specimens by representatives 
of scientific and educational 
institutions or government 
agencies for research, inven- 
tory, monitoring or impact 
analysis. Although federal law 
states that collected biological 
specimens and the genetic 
information they contain 
remain in the public domain, 
there is no specific authoriza- 
tion of or prohibition on the 
commercial use of research 
specimens. 


Commercially viable products 
may be made and patented by 


using the information obtained 
from research specimens, 
which is not seen as an extrac- 
tion of park resources per se. 
It was the information ob- 
tained from T: aquaticus which 
generated the profits from 
PCR. Under the specimen 
collecting regulations of 1983, 
there is no mechanism for the 
National Park Service (NPS) 
to share in the benefits derived 
from valuable research results. 


Prospecting Agreement 


The Yellowstone Thermo- 
philes Conservation Project is 
encouraging scientific explora- 
tion of the Park’s geothermal 
resources in order to both 
conserve habitats and to 
capture financial benefits for 
park resource conservation 
programs. The Project is 
focusing on three activities to 
generate support for 
biodiversity conservation in 
the Park: microbial 
biodiversity conservation; 
scientific research; and public 
education and outreach. 


The August agreement is one 
example of the type of work 
the Project is supporting. 
Under the agreement, Diversa 
will pay the Park $20,000 per 
year to collect microbes. In 
addition, Diversa will pay the 
Park a share of the profits 
generated from any discover- 
ies which prove commercially 
viable. Although Park officials 
have not disclosed the exact 
amount of the royalties, they 
have stated that they will be 
less than ten percent of profits. 


The agreement does not affect 
the current prohibition against 
the sale or commercial use of 
park specimens. Rather, the 
agreement allows Yellowstone 
to share in profits generated 
from research results obtained 
by studying the collected 
specimens. The Park’s share 
of dividends will be reinvested 
in resource conservation 
programs. The agreement also 
does not grant any exclusive 
rights to Diversa regarding any 
specimen collected under a 
research specimen permit. 


While the NPS and Diversa 
have been joined by some 
academics in support of the 
agreement, representatives of 
other organizations are op- 
posed. Concerns have been 
expressed that the agreement 
will lead to increased commer- 
cialization of NPS resources. 


Conclusion 


The Yellowstone biodiversity 
benefits-sharing agreement is 
the first to be negotiated with 
a US national park, though 
similar agreements have been 
developed elsewhere, perhaps 
most notably in Costa Rica. 
As such, it may serve as a 
model for similar biopros- 
pecting agreements on other 
U.S. public lands. 

William B. Hull 


CGBD WORKING GROUP UPDATES 


Forests 


The Wood Use Reduction sub-group convened 
a funder briefing on “Taking the Demand Out 
of Deforestation’, December 15-16 in Wash- 
ington, DC. Funders heard presentations on 
the link between consumption and deforesta- 
tion, alternatives to wood products in the 
building and paper industries, and the role of 
consumers in reducing demand for wood 
products. Funders agreed to share information 
on their current grantmaking on consumption 
issues, with an eye to producing a “roadmap” 
of potential funding opportunities. 


The Sustainable Forestry Funders met January 
29-30 to continue their work on forest certifi- 
cation and other sustainability issues. A repre- 
sentative of the American Forestry and Paper 
Association discussed the organization’s 
Sustainable Forestry Initiative. Funders will 
brief each other on the status of Forest Stew- 
ardship Council activities in the U.S. and 
abroad, and certification efforts on public lands, 
among a broad range of issues. 


The Forest Working Group will hold a funder 
briefing on “Public Policy in the Management 
of Public and Private Forest Lands” on March 
19-20 in Washington, DC. Topics will include: 
Endangered Species Act reauthorization; 
reform of the US Forest Service; financing 
sustainable forestry; and outreach to private 
landowners. Registration information will be 
sent to all CG members in early February. 


Marines 


The Marine Working Group is convening a 
“meeting of the whole” on February 3-4 in 
Washington, DC. The program will begin with 
presentations by Congressional staffers Trevor 
McCabe and Jean Flemma on implementation 
of the Magnuson-Stevens Fishery Conservation 
Act. The Magnuson Act discussion will con- 
tinue the next day, in addition to programs on 
marine aquaculture and marine protected areas. 


In a November conference call, working group 
members discussed the distribution of their 
report, “Salmon Farming: A Briefing Book”. 
The CGBD is working cooperatively with 
SeaWeb in the distribution of the report to 
environmental activists, journalists, and govern- 
ment representatives, among others. Confer- 
ence call participants also discussed: Interna- 
tional Year of the Ocean activities; regional 
fisheries management in Hawaii and the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean; and coral reef protection. 


(continued on page 4) 


WORKING GROUPS (continued from page 3) 


Systemics 


The Systemic Contaminants Working 

Group will meet February 27 in Los Ange- 

les. Piggy-backing with a Grantmakers in 

Health (GIH) annual meeting there, the 

CGBD group will both meet GIH col- 

leagues as well as hold separate sessions on 

their own continuing work. Focal points 

for the group and for the meeting continue 

to be: science and policy links, community- 

based efforts, and a variety of individual 

campaigns that address endocrine disrupt- 

ers, persistent toxins, species (frog) extinc- 

tions and children’s exposure to contami- 

nants. Phil Landrigan, Senior Advisor to the US Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) on Children’s Health and the Environment, will be the dinner 
speaker. 


Conservation & Development 


The Conservation & Development Working Group held its fourth site visit ses- 
sion January 12-13 in Chicago, to look at urban development issues and projects 
that address conservation. The site visit to Bethel New Life examined its partner- 
ship with Argonne National Labs — a unique combination of committed local 
citizenry and scientists dedicated to technology that serves communities. From 
low-income energy efficient homes to recycling plants and job training, our group 
gleaned plenty to generate a wide-ranging discussion on other urban efforts 
nationwide. 


These efforts provide models we can highlight as we encourage similar work in 
other urban communities — however, much of this work is site specific or per- 
sonality-based (for example, the leadership of the remarkable Mary Nelson at 
Bethel New Life). Finding and adapting the translatable pieces will be an ongoing 
task for funders and practitioners alike. Notes from this session are available from 
the CGBD. 


The working group will be wrapping up this educational series this year, with a 
document on lessons learned and what it means for grantmakers. We’ ll likely 
plan a final meeting later in the year. 


BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


Over six hundred scientists, policy leaders, and 
others gathered in Washington, D.C., in Octo- 
ber for the 2™ National Forum on Biodiversity. 
Conference participants expressed a sense of 
urgency that biodiversity leaders must educate 
and engage the public if there is to be any hope 
of stemming the tide of extinctions and habitat 
loss. In response to these concerns, the 
Biodiversity Project hosted a popular (more 
than 50 people!) impromptu lunch session on 
communication and education strategies. 


In partnership with the Clean Water Network 
and National Audubon Society, the Biodiversity 
Project commissioned focus group research on 
wetlands. The focus groups questioned 
homeowners in Tampa, Florida and farmers in 
Columbia, Missouri. Questions explored what 
the public knows about wetlands, why they 
think wetlands are important, and who (if 
anyone) they think should protect them. In 
addition, arguments for and against wetlands 
protection were tested to help determine which 
messages hold the most water (pun intended). 
For more information on the focus group 
results, contact the Biodiversity Project at 
(608) 250-9876. 


On January 27, the Biodiversity Project hosted 
a briefing in Washington, DC, to report the 
findings of a just-completed series of focus 
groups on sprawl and related topics. The focus 
groups were designed to test Americans’ 
attitudes about housing preferences, land use 
and sprawled development. The goal of the 
research is to help inform a public communica- 
tions strategy for building support for policies 
and behaviors that stop sprawl and protect 
biological diversity. To receive a copy of the 
focus group findings, contact the Project at 
(608) 250-9876. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Betsy Taylor is leaving the Merck Family Fund 
to become Executive Director of the Center for 
a New American Dream, a project that pro- 
motes sustainable consumer practices and 
enhances quality of life. Betsy co-founded this 
organization. We’ll miss her energy in the 
CGBD, but are glad she’s doing the Real Work. 


Jay Starling has joined the Kendall Founda- 
tion, where he will concentrate on the 
Foundation’s public lands and waters program 
activities which emphasize ecosystem integrity. 
Jay’s professional life has been in higher educa- 
tion, the energy field, in government, and on 
Capitol Hill. 


Michael Conroy will replace Fran Korten in 
the Ford Foundation’s New York office. 
Michael has been a program officer with Ford 
in Mexico City and many of you know him for 
his work on sustainable development in Mexico 
and Central America. Michael plans to transfer 
to New York in the spring. 


Jeanne Sedgwick of the Packard Foundation 
was recently promoted to Director of the 
Conservation Program. 


HOT SPOTS ON THE WEB........- 


There has been greatly increased activity within 
the philanthropic community on the issue of 
conservation-based development. The CGBD 
has held a series of well attended meetings on 
this issue. Participants, who ranged from 
funders to community leaders, exchanged 
experiences and ideas on this work across the 
nation. To encourage this growth in interest, 
this web search focuses on conservation and 
development. The first four web search results 
listed below are geared toward offering general 
information and providing links to other sites 
related to conservation-based development. 
The last two sites are more specific, offered as 
case studies for the surfer to access and learn 
about local organizations that have a more 
direct, hands-on approach to sustainable com- 
munity development. 


http://www.onenw.org/cbhd/ This address, 
appropriately called Conservation Based 
Development (CBD), sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and created by Pyramid Communi- 
cations, is an excellent starting point for those 
who want to delve into the CBD field. The site 
holds valuable CBD information, provides tools 
for those who want to form CBD strategies 
within their own communities, and outlines 
case studies by telling real stories of communi- 
ties involved with sustainable development. It 
also lists several conservation-based develop- 
ment related sites. 


http://weber.u.washington.edu/~common/ 
This web address for the Center for Sustain- 
able Communities, is a most useful CBD 
learning tool. The surfer may access a re- 
sourceful library, read about case studies, 
follow an EPA Region 10 tutorial, and/or link 
to other CBD sites. 


http://www.sustainable.doe.gov/omain.html 
The U.S. Department of Energy’s Office of 
Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy has 
created the Center of Excellence for Sustain- 
able Development to help communities design 
and implement conservation-based develop- 
ment. This site also offers answers to questions 
people may have when trying to apply CBD 
concepts to their community. 


http://www.susdey.org/index.html This 
Sustainable Development Institute (SDI) site 
discusses its background, a new SDI Atlantic 
CoastWatch program, and a SDI Community 
Forest Policy Project. The SDI focuses on 
environmental communications, providing 
services to grassroots organizations for improv- 
ing policy, practice and media outreach. 


http://www.ecotrust.org/ For a more regional 
perspective, try checking out the Ecotrust 
website. Ecotrust is a non-profit, Portland-based 
organization which acts as a catalyst and broker 
to promote a conservation-based economy in the 
coastal temperate rain forests of North America. 
Also in the Pacific Northwest and worth check- 
ing out, is the Columbia-Pacific Resource Con- 
servation and Development site located at hittp:// 
www.techline.com/~colpac/ 


http://www.epa.gov/owowwtrl/ecoplaces/part2/ 
region3/sitel8.html It’s a long address for a 
limited, one page site. However, this EPA page 
describes an interesting Nature Conservancy 
project based in the Virginia Coastal Reserve 
which is working to revitalize a community while 
conserving valuable coastal resources. 
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